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tion whenever he did not clearly understand 
what was said, and insisting on an explanation, 
his comments on art, and his patient experi- 
ments, both observant and executive, in order 
to arrive at the actual reflection of nature, 
evince a self-reliance and intelligent persistency 
that insured an ultimate triumph. He was 
usually an entire year in producing a work ; it 
first existed vaguely in his mind for a long in- 
terval, and around the primitive conception 
were gradually clustered hints caught from ex- 
perience : and when at last on the easel, re- 
peated changes brought it slowly to perfection. 
It indicates unusual perspicuity in his teacher 
at Edinburgh that he wrote the elder Wilkie, 
that there was something of Correggio's manner 
in his son's drawing, and that "the more deli- 
cacy required in the execution the more suc- 
cessful would he be." He also prophesied his 
ability for the higher range of art, founded on 
this truth, and exactitude in the treatment of 
humble subjects. Yet when Wilkie first pre- 
sented himself with the Earl of Leven's intro- 
duction to the Trustees' Academy, he was re- 
fused admission on the ground of his technical 
ignorance. The deficiency in imitative skill, 
which he had enjoyed no adequate oppor- 
tunity to gain, was thus suffered to blind the 
professor to his originality of conception — the 
rarest and most valuable gift of the artist. 
When culture and experience had given him a 
control of the vocabulary of art, his genius un- 
folded into what has been aptly called "the 
skill of Hogarth, and the glow without the 
grossness of Teniers." There is always a moral 
as well as a graphic power in his works— a 
lesson of humanity— a glimpse of universal 
truth, which exalt the homeliest details, and 
gives significance to every casual touch. 

Wilkie's artist-life was chiefly diversified by 
social recreation and travel. On his journeys 
to the Continent, his constant attention was 
given to pictures, and his letters abound in wise, 
just, and independent criticism. In Germany he 
enjoyed the satisfaction of finding two of his best 
works held in great estimation— " The Reading 
of the Will" and "The Toilet of a Bride :" 
the possession of the former having been ami- 
cably disputed by the kings of England and 
Bavaria. He revelled in the examination of the 
Correggios at Parma, gazed with interest on 
Rembrandt's house at Antwerp, was reminded 
of Cuyp at Nymegen, and studied Michel Angelo 
with reverence in Italy. He took the Sultan's 
portrait at Constantinople, and was honored by 
a public dinner at Rome, at which the Duke of 
Hamilton presided, and all the artists of distinc- 
tion in the Eternal City were present. His last 
pilgrimage was to the East ; and the record of 
his impressions overflows with a keen, yet holy 
appreciation of its scenes and history. With 
his portfolio enriched by sketches of the land- 
scape, costume and physiognomy, in which that 
memorable region abounds, his views of art en- 
larged and his fancy teeming with new subjects, 
on his way home his life prematurely closed on 
board an oriental steamer in the harbor of 
Gibraltar. 

His views of art were both acute and compre- 
hensive. He recognized the spiritual aim of 
Correggio and the detailed fidelity of the Dutch 
painters, and, in his last manner, more perfectly 
united them than any previous limner ; " take 
away simplicity from art," he writes, "and away 



goes all its influence ;" yet elsewhere he de- 
clares that the " power of stirring deep emotion, 
and not of overcoming difficulties, is her pecu- 
liar glory." He considered art a language to be 
used wisely, and sought his own material among 
the pipers and deer-stalkers of Athol, in the by- 
way hovels of Ireland, in Jews' Row, London, in 
projecting gables, in by-way incidents, in the 
sagacity of mind and kindliness of heart of the 
aged, in the mirth of the Lowlands, in the figures 
at the public bath on the Danube, in the old 
scribe at the mosque door, and in the incidental 
groups, brilliant harmony of color, and effective 
light shade which nature and life afforded. He 
appealed to the immediate ; selected themes of 
national interest, and made noble pictures out of 
familiar materials; hence, the ardent recogni- 
tion and unbounded popularity he enjoyed. 
" From Giotto to Michel Angelo," he remarks, 
" expression and sentiment seem the first things 
thought of, while those who followed seemed to 
have allowed technicalities to get the better of 
them." In Wilkie's happiest efforts the desira- 
ble proportion between these two elements of 
art is completely realized. 

An ingenious work has been published to show 
the effect of different mechanic trades upon the 
animal economy ; a curious branch of the in- 
quiry might include the infiuence of special 
kinds of mental action upon the brain and 
nerves. We have seen that Wilkie's superiority 
consisted in the minutiae of expression attained 
by intense study ; after thus executing several 
renowned works, he seems to have felt great 
cerebral disturbance ; the power of sustained 
attention was invaded ; when his mind became 
fixed upon a sketch or a conception, suddenly a 
mist would rise before his eyes, his ideas would 
grow bewildered, and only after an interval of 
repose or recreation, could he again command 
his faculties. The discriminating reader of his 
own account of the process by which he worked 
out his artistic ideas, cannot fail to recognise in 
the assiduous concentration of thought upon the 
details of expression, if not the proximate 
cause, at least as aggravating this tendency to 
cerebral disease. A succession of domestic be- 
reavements and pecuniary difficulties conse- 
quent upon the failure of his bankers, increas- 
ed these symptoms in Wilkie, induced his East- 
ern tour, and doubtless occasioned his apparently 
sudden demise. Perhaps, too, the mental neces- 
sity of a change of habit led him at first to mo- 
dify his style, and seek in his last pictures more 
general effects. From whatever cause, he cer- 
tainly astonished even his admirers by the 
graceful ease with which he, all at once, rose to 
the dignity of historical subjects and a more ex- 
alted dramatic expression. Hints of this phase 
of his genius he had, indeed, given at an early 
date, in the beautiful sentiment of the scene 
from the Gentle Shepherd — one of his first 
works, and subsequently in the picture of 
" Alfred the Great in the Neatherd's Cottage ;" 
but the feeling and power displayed in the 
" Chelsea Pensioners," the " Maid of Saragossa " 
and " Knox Preaching the Reformation," proved 
that Wilkie could soar, at will, into the higher 
spheres of art. and carry his principles of execu- 
tion into the noblest class of subjects. These 
and other pictures of the kind, besides possess- 
ing his usual merit of being eminently charac- 
teristic, were not less remarkable for their com- 
prehensive spirit. The "Peep o' Day" tells in 



two figures' the whole story of Ireland's wrongs ; 
the " Chelsea Pensioners" is the most pathetic 
tribute to patriotic valor ever put upon canvas ; 
sailors and soldiers, with their wives and chil- 
dren, wept over it at the exhibition. The 
"Spanish Posada" is an epitome of modern 
Spain — grouping, as it does, with such truth to 
fact and nature, a Guerilla council of war, a 
Dominican, a monk of the Escurial, a Jesuit, a 
patriot in the costume of Valencia, the landlady 
serving her guests with chocolate, a mendicant 
student of Salamanca, with his lexicon and 
cigar, whispering soft things in her ear, a con- 
trabandist on a mule, an armed Castilian, a 
dwarf with a guitar, a goatherd, the muzzled 
house-dog, the pet lamb, and the Guadarma 
Mountains in the back-ground. Wilkie's 
picture and Byron's verses have made the 
Maid of Saragossa familiar to the civilized 
world ; but perhaps no single work combines 
the excellencies of Wilkie in a more impressive 
manner than " Knox." The still-life is as exact 
as if painted by a Flemish master, and as sug- 
gestive as if designed by Hogarth ; all the faces 
are authentic portraits ; — the expression of the 
stern and eloquent reformer, and the effect of 
what he says upon the different persons assem- 
bled, is absolutely and relatively characteristic. 
The whole scene is, as it were, thus redeemed 
in vital significance from the past. Wilkie ex- 
plored the palace at Holyrood, the portraits of 
the leaders of that day, and attended the preach- 
ing of Chalmers and Irving, to obtain the ma- 
terials of this inimitable work — in which the 
highest graces of the Flemish and Italian schools 
seem united. Calm, observant, persevering and 
acute, Wilkie thus won successive victories in 
art, and proved his faith in its conservative 
worth by embodying memorable national events, 
until he fairly earned the praise of being the 
" most original, vigorous and varied of the Brit- 
ish painters." He continued, as he advanced, 
to bear his honors meekly— from the freedom of 
his native town to the order of Knighthood, the 
eclat of an ' exhibition of his collected works, 
the friendship of the noble, the gifted and the 
powerful, and the annual enthusiasm excited by 
his contributions to the academy. His birth 
was registered in an obscure Scotch parish, and 
his death in the log-book of a Mediterranean 
steamer ; yet, within the fifty-two years thus 
included — how richly did he contribute to art, 
win fame, and vindicate genius ! 



THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRESENT NUilBEll. 

The principal embellishment of our number 
for this month is a scene from the Prairie^ etched 
in outline, upon stone, by Darley. It represents 
an incident in the early part of the work, in 
which Paul Hover the bee-hunter, and Ellen 
Wade, having met Leather-Stocking on the prai- 
rie, are interrupted in their conversation by the 
approach of a troop of ferocious Sioux warriors. 
Paul, in his youthful impetuosity, would show 
fight, but the old trapper forces him and his 
companion to lie quiet, hidden by the long grass, 
until the Indians pass by. Our readers will be 
delighted, we think, with the admirable manner 
in which the artist has told the story, and dis- 
criminated the characters of the personages in- 
troduced. We give the extract which describes 
the scene. 

" Come, Ellen," cried the youth, seizing his 
companion by the hand, " let us make a trial for 
the encampment." 
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" Too late ! too late ! " exclaimed the trapper, 
" for the creaturs are in open view ; and a bloody 
band of accui'sed Siouxes they are, by their 
thieving look, and the random fashion in which 
they ride ! " 

•' Siouxes or devils, they shall find us men ! " 
said the bee-hunter, with a mien as fierce as if 
he led a party of superior strength, and of cour- 
age equal to his own. "You have a piece, old 
man. and will pull a trigger in behalf of a help- 
less Christian girl ! " 

"Down, down into the grass — down with ye 
both," whispered the trapper, intimating to them 
to turn aside to the tall weeds, which grew in a 
denser body than common near the place where 
they stood. " You 've not the time to fly, nor the 
numbers to fight, foolish boy. Down into the 
grass, if you prize the young woman or value the 
gift of life!" 

His remonstrance, seconded as it was by a 
prompt and energetic action, did not fail to pro- 
duce the submission to this order, which the 
occasion seemed, indeed, imperiously to require. 
The moon had fallen behind a sheet of thin fleecy 
clouds, which skirted the horizon, leaving just 
enough of its faint and fluctuating light to ren- 
der objects visible, dimly revealing their forms 
and proportions. The trapper, by exercising 
that species of influence over his companions, 



which experience and decision usually assert in 
cases of emergency, had effectually succeeded 
in concealing them in the grass ; and by the aid 
of the feeble rays of the luminary, he was enabled 
to scan the disorderly party, which was riding 
like so many madmen directly upon them. 

A band of beings, who resembled demons ra- 
ther than men, sporting in their nightly revels 
across the bleak plain, was in truth approaching 
at a fearful rate, and in a direction to leave little 
hope that some one among them, at least, would 
not pass over the spot where the trapper and his 
companions lay. At intervals, the clattering of 
hoofs was borne along by the night wind, quite 
audibly in their front, and then again their pro- 
gress through the fog of the autumnal grass was" 
swift and silent ; adding to the unearthly appear- 
ance of the spectacle. The trapper, who had. 
called in his hcntnd, and bidden hivi crouch at his 
side, now kneeled in the cover also, and kept a keen 
and watchful eye on the route of the band, soothing 
the fears of the girl, and restraining the impatience 
of the vonth, in the same breath. 

"If there's one, there's thirty of the mis- 
creants !" he said, in a sort of episode to his 
whispered comments. " Ay, ay ; they are edging 
towards the river — peace, pup, peace — no, here 
they come this way again — the thieves don't 
seem to know their own errand ! If there were 



just six of us, lad, what a beautiful ambushment 
we might make upon them, from this very spot 
— it won't do, it won't do, boy ; keep yourself 
closer, or your head will be seen— besides, I'm 
not altogether strong in the opinion it would be 
lawful, as they have done us no harm. There 
they bend again to the river — no; here they 
come up the swell, now is the moment to be as 
still as if the breath had done its duty and de- 
parted the body." 

The old man sank in the grass while he was 
speaking, as if the final separation to which he 
alluded, had in his own case actually occurred, 
and at the next instant a band of wild horsemen 
whirled by them, with the noiseless rapidity in 
which it might be imagined a troop of spectres 
would pass. 

The other etching is taken from Woodville's 
Mexican News, which is being engraved in large 
for the members of the present year. 

The wood-cut is after a painting by Cropsey, 
which is to be included in the next distribution. 

We give also in our present number a sketch 
in wood, from a drawing sent home by an emi- 
nent American artist, who is now abroad, and 
illustrating a letter, an extract from which is 
given. 
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